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have shown the way, for it is essentially a new problem to us. 
The long, horizontal lines, square masses, flat roofs, multiplied 
windows, regular subdivisions, and scanty ornamentation which 
are demanded are certainly susceptible of interesting treatment, 
but they want a very different handling from the narrow city 


| fronts and picturesque or fantastic country houses on which our 
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A CORRESPONDENT, “ FE. A.,” in another column writes to us 
in answer to a paragraph in which we spoke of hostility to archi- 
tects on the part of mill owners and underwriters (American Ar- 
chitect, April 26). “ ILostility ”’ was a word carelessly used, which, 


thing less positive. But our correspondent’s letter itself gives 
evidence that there is a certain distrust of the service of architects 
among the classes we mentioned, — a distrust which was doubtless 
founded partly in reason, and has been maintained, perhaps, by 
mere want of acquaintance and misunderstanding as much as by 
anything else. Builders of mills who have wanted somebody 
to plan them have cared little or nothing for their architecture, 
but have had certain well-defined practical conditions to meet, 
for which they did care. Architects who have built mills have 
had their minds occupied with ideas of their own, and, not being 
familiar with these practical conditions, have too often neglected 
to study and provide for them. ‘The owners have found that 
engineers, by the nature of their occupation, were more prone to 
concentrate their attention upon these conditions, or have turned 
to builders as men whom they could more directly order in the 
carrying out of their work, and who asked no fee for architectu- 
ral services. ‘Thus the failure of a few architects to realize the 
importance of special study of special conditions and of adapt- 
ing their usual habits of design to them has goue far to disfran- 
chise their whole profession for this branch of employment. Yet 
the construction of mills is simple, and might as well have been 
thought out by architects as by any one else; while to design 
them well in accordance with this construction is difficult, and 
cannot be well done by any one but an architect. It is likely 
that if owners had taken the same pains to impress their require- 
ments upon architects that they have with the builders whom 
they have employed, they would have had mills just as well 
planned and constructed as they now have, and more comely. 
But it was perhaps hardly to be expected that they should take 
such pains, and it is more than possible that architects did not 
encourage them in it. On the other hand, it is probable that if 
all the architects (few, we suspect) who have designed mills 
had studied their practical requirements, with care to adapt them- 
selves to them, the profession would have gained an opportunity. 


Ir is desirable that mills and factories should be made archi- 
tecturally as presentable as possible, for they and like buildings 
give its whole character to the aspect of many of our towns, and 
of the outskirts of most large cities. Three or four centuries 
ago they would certainly have been made picturesque and inter- 





| but which is still too strong for them. 


esting, and perhaps we may yet make them so, more or less; | 


at present they are unspeakably dreary and repellant, and their 
fault is not merely that they are ugly in themselvez, but that 
they spoil whole towns which might else be attractive. If their 
owners are indifferent to this now, it is safe to believe that they 
will not always continue so. . 
dition to turn the problem to account than they were a few years 
ago, for they grow every day more independent of traditional 
forms, which do not meet this want, and more capable of adapt- 
ing their design to new exigencies. But one thing is to be con- 
sidered, which, we dare say, has not been thought of by those 
whom it concerns. It is only the most skilful architects who 
are likely to treat the problem successfully, at least until these 


Our architects are in better con- | 


| architects form their habits of design. 


Their very simplicity is 
a severe tax to the architect, who cannot avail himself of his or- 
dinary means of effect. They call for one who has force and flex- 
ibility of design to treat a new and difficult subject in a simple, 
natural, and effective way; and this is what only the most capa- 
ble can do. “ E. A.” suggests that we should invite from our 
contributors designs for a large factory building, with specifica- 
tions and details of construction, which we may compare with 
others which he kindly furnishes ; but this, as our correspondent 
probably forgets, would be — in case our contributors should be 
of those to whom the distrust of owners and underwriters has 
not given occasion to provide themselves with plans of such 
work already executed — to call on them to furnish several hun- 
dred dollars’ worth each of work, simply to show what they could 
do. Building committees do not hesitate to do this ; but, with 
the opinions we have upheld concerning competitions, we should 
not like to draw so heavily on the good-will of our friends, nor 


“ee : : | could we hope that busy men of the profession would have lei- 
but fora slip in proof-reading, would have been changed to some- | ‘ 


sure to answer to our appeal. 

Our correspondent cites the manner in which churches, ware- 
houses, school-houses, and hotels are built so as to make them 
liable to burn, and asks whether — assuming that he is right in 
calling it a greater hazard to insure these buildings than facto- 
ries used for the extra-hazardous business of manufacture — it 
is not “time to question the capacity of those who under the 
name of architects have constructed these buildings.” The an- 
swer depends on how far the architects are responsible for the 
system on which the buildings are constructed. As a matter 
of fact, this system is one for which the present generation of 
architects is not responsible at all. It is a system devised in all 
its dangerous essentials when there were practically no archi- 
tects, and was worked out in its details chiefly by builders and 
mechanics with a single eye to cheapness and convenience of 
working. Our lath and plaster partitions, thin scantlings, hol- 
low floors, and walls furred into continuous flues were all con- 
trived when our people had before their eyes not the dread of 
fires, but the dread of wasting money; having a great deal of 
building to do, but not, as the world goes, a great deal of wealth, 
and building rapidly, in a facile but perishable material. The 
system has so thoroughly pervaded the country, is so minutely 
adapted to the habits, tools, and machinery of mechanics, or 
they to it, and suits in so many ways the notions of our people, 
who are still bent on haste and cheapness, and wish, if they 
spend their money, to spend it on something that shows, that it 
is extremely difficult for architects to make head against it. 


Tuts isa purely vernacular growth, which has survived its use- 
fulness, for our cities at least, which our better architects dislike, 
Most of the ameliora- 
tions which have been contrived, as, for instance, in the churches 
which “ FE. A.” denounces, the walls lined with visible brick fac- 
ings, finish of tiles or terra cotta, open-timbered roofs instead 
of flat ceilings, solid posts for hollow piers, are the work of 
architects. These things one finds in some measure in the cities 
where there are capable architects; but in the country towns 
where there are none, he sees the “ florid shingle ” church, full 
of flues and hollow spaces, of flat ceilings, and all the provoca- 
tions of conflagration. Architects have labored had in many cit- 
ies to contrive and urge building laws which should enforce secure 
construction. They have been impeded and sometimes defeated 
by the opposition of mechanics and speculators, but what has been 
gained is mainly due to them. The habit of their day and the de- 
sires of their clients are against them. The normal condition of 
church committees, building committees, and of most private 
clients is a desire to get more for their money than it will bring. 
Their architects know that it would be worse than useless to 
propose the methods of construction they would like to adopt, — 
methods which depart widely from those in common use, — when 


| even the requirements of the client will outrun his limit; for the 


average client wants to put his money where it will show, and 
display is cheaper than construction. That architects —or any 
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other class of men — do all the good they might, we are very 
far from asserting. We know, however, that their influence is 
steady, in spite of a great deal of difficulty and opposition, for 


the improvement of building construction. The way of reform | 


is hard ; but if underwriters and architects should join hands, 
it might be made easier. 


Tue tenement-house movement seems to be taking practi- 
cal shape in New York, and to be awakening not only the zeal 
of philanthropists, but the interest of capitalists, and especially 
of real estate owners. ‘The committee of nine appointed by the 
meeting at the Cooper Institute (American Architect, March 8) 
submitted a preliminary report two or three weeks ago. It de- 
cides, in view of the late competition, that the ordinary twenty- 
tive by one hundred feet lot is not suited for a tenement house, 
but that larger plots must be used, and recommends that one or 
more stock companies be formed for the building of suitable 
houses, which can, it declares, be profitably built. For the form- 
ation of such a company the committee offers a scheme, pro- 
posing that it shall have a capital of half a million dollars, with 








Pennsylvania branch of the Society of the Cincinnati had been 


also accumulating a fund for a monument to Washington, which 
they had projected as early as 1811. This fund too has been 
gathering until now, and amounts, we are told, to a hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars, with which at last the Cincinnati 


_are preparing to build their monument, hoping to have it fin- 


ishea in 1881. Whether Philadelphia is to have one or two 
monuments does not yet appear. It has been suggested that 
the funds should be put together for one, — a proposition which 
sounds reasonable, for it hardly seems worth while to build two 


| new monuments to the same person in the same city, one of 


power to increase it to two millions, in shares of one hundred | 


dollars, in which tenants and all classes of men shall be en- 


couraged to invest; that it shall build plain, substantial, whole- | 


some, and fire-proof buildings on lots not less than a hundred feet 
square, or their equivalents; that the dividends shall be limited 
to five per cent, and all surplus earnings be invested in United 


regularly inspected, no liquor-selling permitted in them, the | 


rents collected weekly and not allowed to go in arrears. The 
committee also suggests the establishment of a permanent gift- 


fund of a million dollars, which is to be subscribed in sums of | 


five thousand dollars, and put in trust, to be increased by further 
gifts or reinvestments. ‘The subscribers would elect a board of 
unpaid trustees, who would invest and reinvest the fund and its 
income in improved dwellings for the laboring population of 
New York. This last proposition seems to us to have two 
sides. The accumulations of such a fund, if shrewdly managed, 
would in a generation or two become enormous, and in a city 
like New York would be, if it fell into the wrong hands, a po- 
litical engine of dangerous power; while the controlling fran- 
chise purchased by the subscriptions would have no commercial 
value, and therefore no security for being kept in the possession 
of men who could be safely trusted with it. How far the move- 
ment has advanced since the report we do not yet know, but it 
is said that a subscription for a stock company was opened with 
fair success. 


NEWSPAPERS report an independent meeting of certain capi- 
talists, who proposed subscriptions among themselves of ten 
thousand dollars each for building a model tenement house. 
They too rejected the ordinary city lot, and have declared for a 
quadrangular building, apparently favoring a plan by an un- 
named architect which has been published in the New York 


Herald. It is a convenient arrangement of rooms in a quad- | 
- I | to its uses. Reverting to the Jefferson Market Court House recently 


rangle, on a lot two hundred feet square, exposed on all sides 
and inclosing an open court one hundred feet by one hundred 
and ten. It is thought that the one hundred and eighty-five 
tenements and shops provided in this place could be rented for 
an average of one hundred dollars each per year, at a profit of 
eight or ten per cent on the whole investment. There is no 
doubt that some form of quadrangular arrangement must be 
adopted for the model tenement house, since it gives the maxi- 
mum of frontage, that is, of light and air, with the most econom- 
ical use of open area. These movements have naturally attracted 
the eyes of the owners of unoccupied land, and there have been 
profuse offers of plots of the requisite size at rates varying from 
$250 to $3,000 for the ordinary lot (of twenty-five by one hun- 
dred feet). 





Waite the future of the national monument to Washington 


which must probably outshine the other. The Cincinnati, it is 
said, are disposed to put theirs in Fairmount Park, and have 
invited models from different sculptors, among whom Mr. 
Thomas Ball has furnished one that is considerably praised. 
Mr. Ball is familiar with his subject, being the sculptor of the 
equestrian statue of Washington in the Public Garden, Boston, 
an admirable statue, and perhaps the best that we have of 
Washington, unless it be that at Richmond, by the French 
sculptor, Loudon. 








THE RECIPROCAL DUTIES OF ARCHITECTS AND 
THEIR EMPLOYERS, ESPECIALLY IN RELATION ‘TO 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Il. 


In regard to ‘* the duty of architects as to appropriateness in their 
¢ ) Pproy 


: t “nd si | designs,” several things are to be observed. In the first place, the 
States bonds for a construction fund. The buildings should be | , I ’ 


authorities are by no means agreed that a structure should express 
its purpose by its exterior. Some critics insist that a house of 
worship should look like a church, and a house of imprisonment 
like a jail, and Iam free to say that Iam of that opinion. But 
others, equally entitled to consideration, contend that it would be 
just as reasonable to expect the tailor to label the merchant and the 


| lawyer, the manufacturer and the teacher, by the cut of his coat. 


still looks precarious, and the funds for its completion are not | 


to be seen, there are lesser undertakings of the kind which 
promise more success. Nearly fifty years ago, at the time of 
the centennial celebration of Washington’s birth, some citizens 


of Philadelphia formed a society to build a mouument in mem- | 


ory of him, and a corner-stone, furnished by the marble workers 
of the city, was laid in Washington Square. Here as in other 
cases the money raised fell short of the intention, and though 
about forty thousand dollars have been accumulated in the hands 
of trustees, the work has never gone on. In the mean time the 


Many, perhaps most, competent architects and architectural ama- 
teurs would exclusively assign the so-called Gothie varieties of style 
to ecclesiastical structures, classic forms to public buildings for sec- 
ular use, Renaissance and the various subsequent combinations of it 
with other motives to domestic uses. ‘The temperate and equipoised 
Ruskin, on the other hand, would visit with condign punishment 
the designers of any example of the building art, from St. Peter's to 
a dog-kennel, rendered in lines outside of historical Gothie ; and has 
placed on record his aspirations for the destruction by fire of the city 
of New York and the new portion of Edinburgh, because they are 
not architecturally conceived to his liking. A Quaker thinks that a 
barn to worship in is more conducive to spiritual gain than West- 
minster Abbey. A few sods with now and then a simple flat stone 
laid on them is all the sepulchre allotted to the vast majority of the 
sons and daughters of men, but the Shah Jehan thought the Taj 
Mehal — the superb structure that in Fergusson'’s opinion embraces 
the most beautitul and precious style of ornament ever adopted in 
architecture — none too good to mark the resting-place of his de- 
ceased wife. Who, then, is to be arbiter on the question of appro- 
priateness in design ? 

I hope I shall not be considered a mere spokesman for my own 
cloth when I say that it seems to me not unreasonable that an archi- 
tect shoutd be allowed to be, on the whole, a better judge than the 
laity of how far the «esthetics at least of his design are appropriate 


built in this city, — the alleged inappropriateness and extravagance 
of which opened in this society, as I understand, the discussion to 
which | am in my small way now contributing, —I confess that I do 
not see, for my own part, why the public money is not well expended 
in such a building. The community can well afford to pay hand- 
somely for such a fine tower and such a judicious appropriation of a 
clever English design for the facades as the Court House affords, 
simply to look at, as a connoisseur looks at the pictures in his gal- 
lery. In the one case, however, thousands of people — the poorest 
as well as the richest, posterity as well as contemporaries — have, or 
will have, the daily privilege of enjoying a beautiful work of art, 
and they do this without reference to its uses ; while in the other, 
the collector simply gratifies the «sthetical side of his own nature ; 
or, at most, occasionally divides his pleasure, and that sometimes 
quite as much from a feeling of ostentation as from a higher one, 
with a few friends and acquaintance. Bat, dismissing the subject in 


| its esthetical aspect, the question will bear the closest examination 


on the most utilitariansgrounds. Is it too much to say that the ar- 
chitecture of Italy, erected hundreds of years ago, has, combined 
with its other art treasures, by attracting sight-seers from all climes, 
proved one of the best investments ever made on the planet, and 
formed a permanent capital which has put bread iato the mouths of 
millions of its people? Moreover, for contemporary purposes, a fine 
building greatly increases the value of the adjoining property. 
Buildings erected subsequently are more prone to be made to con- 








1 Read before the New York Municipal Society, by A. J. Bloor, F. A. I. A., on Decem- 
ber 3, 1877, and presented November 14, 1878, to the Twelfth Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects, by whom it was referred to the Committee on Publications 
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form, as far as pos ible, to its standard. The value of a lot de- | 
pends on the value and uses of the contiguous buildings. Ground | 
and house rent advance and the public treasury correspondingly | 
gains by the proportionate increase of taxation (which is of course 
no excuse for a community submitting to the self-pocketed extor- 
tions of a Tweed ring). Real estate capitalists understand this. 
Neighborhoods are manufactured, as it were, under very large capi- 
talists, by simy ly taking the initiative with a handsome church or a 
block of fine houses. The Jefferson Market Court Ilouse has prob- 
ably, so far as real estate capitalists are concerned, excited the in- 
dignation only of those who have no property in its vicinity. 

‘Reverting now to the question of excess of cost beyond estimate, 
in the case of public buildings, one other and most important cle- 
ment remains to be considered, among those I have not specified, and 
which it would exceed my limits and your patience to examine. I 
mean th: political element. Changes of administration, the rivalries 
of political parties, and the conflict for spoil among the managers of 
those parties and their hangers-on, enter very largely, sometimes 
overwhelmingly, into the account, where important structures are 
concerned, e. g., the New York Court House. 

I have so far endeavored to cover, from my point of view, the 
question presented me, as-to the duties and responsibilities of archi- 
tects, and I have hinted at the reciprocal duties of their employers. 
But if you asked me to speak to you—as I must assume you did — 
not simply to confirm your own impressions, and possibly prejudices, 
but to let you know the result of a specialist's observations and re- 
flections in matters pertaining to his specialty I shall be obliged to 
dwell a little longer on the duties and responsibilities of those who 
employ architects ; which I have the less hesitation in doing as the | 
more or less specific statement of my conclusions will earry with it | 
suggestions — whatever they may be worth — as to remedies for evils 
which both architects and their employers doubtless agree shou'd be 
remedied or ameliorated. 

It seems to me then that, particularly in the case of costly public 
buildings, much good would be accomplished by the legal protection 
of architects, as far as possible, from the encroachments on their 
province of incompetent practitioners. ‘This would not only insure 
better buildings, but it would make the selection — such selection be- 
ing of course a primary necessity — of competent practitioners a 
much easier matter than now for the trustees of the publie. An- 
other desideratum is the choice of men of liberal education, as well 
as of prominence in business or official circles, for building commis- | 
sioners, and in the invariable inclusion among them of architects of 
hizh standing, having no personal interest except as commissioners 
in the building scheme under consideration. But perhaps above all, 
an ameliorative project, as relating to important public structures, 
should include the removal of governmental building administration 
from what is called practical politics; in a word, it should include 
what is needed at the root of all public service in this country, — | 
national, state, and municipal, — civil service reform. , 

If the question be raised whether radical civil service reform is 
possible under the present political conditions of the community, I 
am obviously carried beyond the duty assigned me in this place. | 
Without therefore discussing that question, it seems safe to say that 

| 





civil service reform should — alike for the protection of the public, 
of owners and trustees, and of architects and their artistic and me- | 
chanical coadjutors — include the whole building service of the com- | 
munity, whether it be in public or in private hands. It ought, I | 
should say, to include the best system that can be devised for the su- | 
pervision of the homes and other resorts — religious, administrative, | 
educational, correctional, recreational — of the citizens of the whole | 
country. Ido not mean simply that the public administration of the 
building service should be infused with the scientific and artistic 
elements which belong to the profession of architecture, and not left 
to the merely and very incommensurate mechanical tendencies which 
at present so largely prevail in it ; or that it should be brought up to 
its maximum possibilities as regards the architectural beauty and 
harmony which prevail in the principal cities of Europe, with results 
so satisfactory alike to the resident and to the traveller. This is 
indeed highly desirable, and there is, it seems to me, no reason why 
this country should not follow up its triumphs —in the taming of 
the wilderness, in the founding of a government * of the people 
by the people for the people,’’ in the unprecedented prosperity and 
education of the masses, in its wonderful results as regards inven- 
tion and commerce — by rivalling in turn the achievements of the 
art epochs of the Old World in architecture, as in painting and sculp- 
ture. But public administration has another mission as regards the 
practical phases and every-day purposes of the building art. In 
proportion to its facilities for acquiring popular suffrages are its du- 
ties to the masses, not only in an executive way, but in the preven- 
tion of disaster. ‘Take, for instance, our own place of residence. 
During the quadrennial period of 1873-76 eighty-seven millions of 
dollars were expended in the city of New York in new buildings 
and alterations of old ones. Its building department bas jurisdic- 
tion over thirty-two square miles of territory, including the West- 
chester district lately annexed. The duty of the department is, so 
far ‘as its means permit, obviously not only to insure the safe con- 
struction of buildings in process of erection, but to prevent accidents 
to the life, limbs, and property of the city’s million of inhabitants 
from the decay or other defective conditions of one hundred and | 
five thousand existing buildings (in round numbers), including six | 





hundred and fifty churches, schools, and hospitals, and one hundred 
and twenty-five places of amusement. Now leaving out of consider- 
ation the constant surveillance required for this wilderness of existing 
structures, surely an annual expenditure of over twenty millions for 
new ones should be guided by the best designs, and the construction 
involved in them executed under the best supervision that can be had. 
The real estate capitalist who provides ill-contrived interiors for his 
tenants to live in should be held to some account, and he who obtrudes 
a badly designed fagade on the perpetual gaze of the public does it an 
enduring wrong. The fever bred by the overcrowded tenement house 
spreads to the millionaire’s mansion, and public morals and mortality 
alike depend — to an extent which is only beginning to be realized, 
through the labors of philanthropists and statisticians — on the clean- 
liness, comfort, and health of the masses. Certain philanthropic as- 
sociations in England have wisely adopted as a motto the English 
architect Godwin’s phrase, ‘* As the homes, so the people.” If the 
phrase has an important meaning in the monarchies of the Old World, 
where the people — that is, as there understood, the masses — have 
so little influence on government, how much more significant is it in 
a democratic republic, where the votes of citizens, forced, by the 
grinding poverty induced by birth, drink, laziness, dearth of employ- 
ment, or other misfortune, to live in pigsties, are bought up, for a 
glass of rum, by men of low aims and unscrupulous methods, but 
eligible as rulers; and to whose birthrights, habits, and prejudices 
those of the voters are often but little inferior. Yet is it not true 
that by far the larger portion of the structures of this community 
are, in their arrangement for — or perhaps I should say against — light, 
heat, ventilation, drainage, privacy, and decency, left to the hap- 
hazard of incompetence, or the deliberate omissions caused by the 
parsimony of owners, the rapacity of officials, or the trade rivalries 
of workmen? I shall revert to this point presently in its relations to 
conflagrations. 

Outside of this continent there is not a country in Christendom 
where the government of the cities and towns does not include the 
supervision of their buildings by professional experts under the most 
precise and minute regulations as to material and manner of building. 
Every structure standing, or in process of erection, in London and 
its suburbs, except a few public ones, exempted by name, is under 
the control of one of a corps of architects, called district surveyors, 
while heavy penalties attach to any violation of the laws as enforced 
by these building experts. On the Continent somewhat similar sys- 
tems everywhere prevail, though not always so perfect. The conti- 
nental governments, however, generally far surpass that of England 
in their appreciation of and provisions for a most necessary element 
in any thorough system of home administration, namely, the mutual 
responsibilities of governments and the architects to whom are so 
largely, though it may be indirectly, intrusted the lives and health 
of the various members of their respective communities. The au- 
thorities of those old countries recognize much more readily than 
those of ours that if experts are held to public responsibilities they 


| should in turn be protected from whatever impediments may arise 


from the ignorance or unscrupulousness of non-experts. But what 
do we find here? Not a single architect throughout the country on 
whom it has been obligatory, as in Germany, to earn, after long and 
vareful tuition and a rigid examination, a diploma guaranteeing to 


| the building public his competency, according to its terms, either as 


a full architect or as an assistant of some specific grade. The fune- 


| tions of the Board of Health in this city as to the hygiene of build- 


ings are supposed to be mandatory, but it is understood that ‘ prac- 
tical politics ” render much of its efforts almost nugatory. 

Then as to immunity from fire what do we discover? Mr. Hat- 
field, a Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, has lately 
compiled from the records and reports of the Fire Underwriters some 
valuable statistics showing the heavy losses that are incurred by the 
country from poor construction and inadequate inspection of build- 
ings. Excluding the great fires of Chicago and Boston — which swept 
away two hundred million dollars’ worth of property — not less than 
one hundred millions per annum have been destroyed by fire within 
the territory of the United States and Canada during the last ten 
years; while during the last quarter of a century the losses have ag- 
gregated an amount which would have sufficed to render all the 
buildings fire-proof against a general conflagration. I will not de- 
tain you by going into the figures by which this may be proved; but 
asking you to take it for granted, I wish to invite your attention to 
its bearing on the future. Let us assume fifty years as the duration 
of fire-proof buildings, —not that from a constructional point of 
view they might not last for hundreds of years, but the constant 
and rapid changes in the commercial and social world lead to the as 
constant destruction of buildings. We will then be ina position to 
affirm that if we accept say two thousand millions as destroyed by 
fire during the last quarter of a century (all or most of which would 
have been saved if the money had, in the first place, been put into 
fire-proof buildings, under proper governmental restrictions and in- 
spection), and if we make allowance for increase in the number of 
buildings during the next fifty years, proportioned to the probable 
fourfold increase in population during the same period, we are per- 
haps safe in predicting that, unless the community insists on a gen- 
eral system of fire-proofing, not less than sixteen thousand million of 
dollars will fall a sacrifice to the Moloch of fire in the United States 
during the next half century. 

Moreover, let us reflect on the loss of life that has accrued from 
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the prevalent negligence in building operations. The recent holo- 
causts at the Brooklyn Theatre and the St. Louis Hotel will at once 


been burnt down in this country within the last twenty-five years. I 
have encountered no statistics giving the loss of life directly from 


Bonnat or Henner of the last exhibition. The Munich students, 


| from whom we have come to expect the best work on the wall, are 
occur to you. Of theatres alone considerably over a hundred have | 


conflagration, but it must have been very large ; while fatal illness | 


among the poor, resulting from the consequent want of shelter and 
loss of property, must also have been very great. Now there is no 
excuse whatever for such a state of things, though the reasons for it 
are very plain. Where thorough building laws are enforced, as in 
most of the great cities of Europe, fires are of the rarest occurrence. 
The communists of Paris in 1870 destroyed comparatively little by 


cause the houses, the modern ones at least, would not burn. A letter 
of Powers the sculptor was extensively published a few years ago, in 
which he stated that during his residence of over thirty years in Flor- 
ence, not a single building had ever been burnt down. In this coun- 
try, however, or at least in this State, there is a large class of people 
who seem to think that houses should be built not so substantially 
that a fire department would be almost unnecessary, but with ex- 
press reference to giving employment to firemen. At least there was 
no opposition, on the part of the community generally (though the 
association representing the-architects and that representing the 
building mechanics of the city of New York jointly protested against 
it before the Legislature), to a bill transferring the functions of the 
Building Department — one of the principal duties of which is to see 


conflagrations. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FELTON HALL, CAMBRIDGE MASS. MESSRs. L. NEWCOMB & SON, 
ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. 
Tuts hall was built in 1877, to be used as a dormitory or apart- 
ments for students at Harvard College. It is 160 feet long and 46 
feet wide, with a cottage attached in the rear fora janitor’s dwelling. 


this year very disappointing. 

It will be allowed by many that there is no American painter who 
possesses better technique and has promised more than Mr. Shirlaw. 
We are watching for another Sheep-Shearing, — and what does he 
give us? A small interior (296) and a small head (206), pictures of 
merit, doubtless, as compared with their surroundings, but below Mr. 
Shirlaw’s power. Their color, too, is less good than he can make it, 
and his third picture, A Burgomaster, with all its breadth and clev- 
erness, is but an imitation of 17th century Dutch work. To say it is 


| almost a plagiarism accentuates the fact that Mr. Shirlaw wields an 
fire, not because they did not try to burn down the houses, but be- | 


admirable brush, but marks also the regret one must feel when he 
does not furnish that brush with more worthy themes. Mr. Wm. 
Chase and Mr. Duveneck fall under condemnation on another count. 
The latter shows a large portrait with an unfinished head and hand, 


| the rest of the canvas an unmitigated mass of darkness. Mr. Chase’s 


} 


Coquette is a well-conceived and well-drawn face, with small attempt 
at modelling, or at finish of any sort. It is not sketchiness I blame in 
these pictures. A dozen outline strokes may be suflicient unto them- 
selves, the result perfect in its way. And, on the other hand, an 
‘**impressionist ’’ picture, where outline does not exist and where 
color is suggested almost without form, may have a value of its own. 
But a picture which starts to be a definite rendering and stops half- 
way cannot be more satisfactory than a half-written book, no matter 


| how clever, or a blocked-out statue, though genius held the mallet. 
that buildings are proof against fire — to the fire department, the only | 
ostensible duty of which is to put out fires and prevent the spread of | 


The divergences of method are great,—great as is the distance 
from the inch-wide sweep of Franz Hals to the polished surface of 
Lionardo, where brush-marks are no more to be counted than chisel 


| marks on the lips of Phidias’s ivory gods. But method of whatever 


The first two stories are built of brick and sandstone and the third | 


story is open-timbered work, shingled. 


THE BOUNDARY AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BALTIMORE, MD. | 


MESSRS. DIXON & CARSON, ARCHITECTS, BALTIMORE. 


This church is to be built on the outskirts of the city. The mate- | 


rial is to be Port Deposit granite. 
PROPOSED COUNTRY HOUSES, ST. JOIN, N. B. MESSRS. R. BROWN 
& J. C. ALLISON, ARCHITECTS, ST. JONN. 

These houses are intended to be built a few miles from St. John, 
and are designed to suit the requirements of middle-class people. 
It is proposed to build them in terrace form, with sufficient varia- 
tion externally to avoid too much uniformity in appearance. In 
houses of this class ample closet accommodation is needed, and the 
position of the several fireplaces is important, as conducing to suf- 
ficient warmth during the winter months. The “hall stove,’? which 
is one of the essentials of the country, is placed in a curved re- 
cess, and from its position will distribute heat throughout the house, 
and the stove-pipes, often the most unsightly things in a house, are 


here carried to the smoke-flues without being ob‘rusively in view. | 


As each house has a basement, the heating, if preferred, could be 


effected from below by a furnace; the smoke pipe taking the same | 


course as shown for the hall stove. Externally, a departure has 


sort should be consistent with itself, should accomplish all it aims at. 
Finish for the sake of finish is not desirable, but neither is incom- 
pleteness for the sake of supposed vigor. In Franz Hals as in Lio- 
nardo there is not a touch too many, nor a touch too few, nor a touch 
that falters or goes wrong. The brush may be broad and super- 
rapid, the strokes few and bold in consequence, but the picture is not 
incomplete. It is safe to say that before the roughest Franz Hals no 
one ever wished more labor had been bestowed 3 it is safe to name 
this as one’s first wish before the two pictures I have mentioned, and 
before many another done by our younger men, And they show 
aptitude enough to make us impatient that the labor has not been 


| given. 


been made from the usual stereotyped style of country house in this | 


distyict. So far as known there are no houses here modelled in the 

Old English style of half-timbered work, with projecting caves, and 

carved woodwork in the gables. In the design shown the lower part 

of the building would be clapboarded and the upper part covered with 
vertical boarding with filletted joints. 

DESIGN FOR THE LONG ISLAND HISTORIC. L SOCIET y's BUILDING, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. MESSRS. PARFITT BROS, ARCHITECTS, BROOK- 
LYN. 

This is one of the designs rejected in competition about a year 
ago. The estimated cost was $64,650. 


THE SPRING EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. — THE SOCIETY OF AMER- 


fICAN ARTISTS, ETC. 


Eact successive year we count on the Academy walls fewer pict- 
ures that are absolute failures or ludicrous mistakes — fewer attempts 
at art, showing a lack of all artistic knowledge. Mr. Hall, Mr. Crop- 
sey, Mr. Ehninger, Mr. Loop, Mr. Julian Scott, Mr. Robert Weir, 
Mr. T. W. Wood, are no better than they were last year. But 
not many ‘impossible ” pictures from outsiders are shown. One 
must confess, however, that such af Mr. Wells Champney’s Wedding 
Reception, Mr. Willard’s Jim Bludso, Mr. Thomas Moran’s Wood- 
land Reflections, and Mr. B. F. Reinhart’s Crucifixion, are samples, 
each in its own way, of things to be avoided. If few very bad, there 


On the whole, Paris does better than Munich this year. Students 
of French methods give us the most important and the best-painted 
pictures. Three such hang side by side in the north room. Mr. 
Wm. Dana, N. A., sends from Paris a large canvas, On the Beach at 
Dinard, Brittany. It is cleverly done in the style that works with 
over-distinct outlines and a consequently somewhat flat effect. The 
two other pictures show comparatively unknown names, a Street 
Scene in Paris, the signature of Mr. T. M. Boggs, and Le Droit de 
Bris, that of Mr. Clement Swift. The former paints us a rainy day 
in some remote quarter of Paris, where the tumble-down houses, 
sprawling signs, and bedraggled pedestrians, though so thoroughly 
Parisian, are very unlike the things we usually feel to be latent in 
that word. ‘The execution is bold, the atmosphere excellent, and the 
vigor and originality of the work quite admirable. Here we see the 


solution of the problem Mr. Tiffany tackled in vain in his studies of 


New York streets — picturesqueness combined with unflinching real- 
ism, and both drawn from the most prosaic aspects of modern life. 
It isthe sky and the rain and the people and the couleur locale of 
Paris itself. 

Mr. Swift’s picture, three wreckers lying orf a bank and looking 
through the breaking storm at a distant vessel, has similar merits. 
Its strength lies just where our-painters usually fail —in the atmos- 
phere and light, the avoidance of hard and “ painty ” effects, and the 
getting a picturesque subject from actual, contemporary things. The 
composition is simple and unforced, the dramatic interest of the scene 
suggested through its very tranquillity. The color is subdued but not 
sombre. There is a failure to render texture in the herbage, per- 
haps, but the values are well given. It is curious to contrast this 
canvas with other attempts to use familiar low-class life in the 
sphere of Northern want and hardness, rather than of Southern 
squalor and picturesqueness, — with Mr. J. G. Brown’s fishermen, for 
example, or Mr. Winslow Homer's Laborers. 

Mr. Edgar Ward's pictures are steadily improving. His Spanish 
interior, Paternal Pride, is very good indeed. It is a relief to see 
careful drawing and finish and a consistent scheme of color —con- 
sistent with itself and with nature as well —amid the rough concep- 
tions and slap-dash methods that grow so wearisome. Mr. Frank 
Fowler’s portrait of a lady (No. 156) is eccentric and rather startling. 
The color is unreal and the attitude affected, but in spite of all these 
faults, it is impossible to say the artist has not talent. Mr. Edward 


| Moran’s recent departure toward figure-painting seems to have been 


are on the other hand few very interesting pictures, few that show | 


definite power or assuring promise. Mediocrity must be given as the 
formula of this year’s work. There are only a few insignificant for- 
eign pictures, none to put for an instant in the balance with the 


no unwise move. His French fisher-folk, though we do know the 
type a little too well, are very good, especially the large single figure, 
No. 337. Mr. Carroll Beckwith’s portrait of a gentleman (152) is 
full of life, but the technique is hard and unpleasant. The more am- 
bitious portrait, No. 346, cannot be called a happy attempt. The 
lady is full-length, — with a good piece of canvas to spare,—in a 
sort of Indian-red colored dress, elaborately and fashionably ugly 
in style. The foreground perspective is so bad that she seems to be 
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standing on a pedestal instead of a fur rug. The head might have 
been much better had it been more carefully worked up. ‘The pen- 
dent left hand is a capital bit of work. Mr. Beckwith has talent, — 
taste seems to be the thing he needs. 

Leaving our Parisian-taught younger men and coming home once 
more, a curious contrast to this picture of Mr, Beckwith’s may be 
found in Mr. Hunting‘on’s spreading canvas, No. 328, which balances 
it at the other end of the room. The President clings to his pinky 
flesh and conventional expression and black draperies. We are glad 
he does when we see what he makes of vivid color in My Cousin in 
Blue hanging opposite. Better than either of these is a third portrait, 
chat of Judge Blatchford. Mr. B. C. Porter’s likenesses fall below 
his last year’s work. They are good, of course, but his color lacks 
depth and richness, and his touch grows effeminate in its softness, 
in its lack of vigor and accent. There are portraits by Mr. Eaton, 
Mr. Millet, Mr. Schledorn, and Mr, Witt, and studies by Mr. Encke, 
that deserve a word of praise, each in its own way. A very good 


——— 


head, No. 159, is credited by the catalogue to Julius Muniney, while | 


the signature seems to read “ Mulraney.” 

Mr. Alden Weir’s canvases are certainly curious. His manner 
varies from the hard, petrified effect of the Portrait, No. 412, to the 
fluffy indistinctness of another portrait, and of his Children Bury- 
ing a Bird. Surely, from the pathetic to the ludicrous is but a 
single step and is perilously easy to Mr. Weir. Whiter his hard- 
ness or his fluffiness is the more disagreeable it were difficult to say. 
‘There is a certain vigor about the former, however, that is h’s claim 
to attention. 

If we look now through all the attempts at rendering humanity 
we find on these walls, we may very likely be struck by the fact that 
it is possible to misrepresent hair in an ingenious diversity of ways. 
It is a difficult thing to paint, of course, and may be variously treated, 
— broadly for its effects of light and shade and color, or elaborately 
for its texture. But it seems hardly necessary to make it look like 
fur or like feathers or like flax or like grainer’s work in a door 
panel. And with Mr. Hicks it is sometimes maccaroni, as in No. 
248, and with Mr. Alden Weir it is often wool, and once in a way 
black-walnut shavings, as may be seen by reference to No. 412. 

Professor Weir, Mr. Quartley, Mr. Colman, Mr. Tiffany, Mr. Me- 
Entee, Mr. MeGrath, Mr. Minor, Mr. Waller, show us works up to 
their average of excellence. Mr. Satterlee’s Acquitted shows his 
best style in color, and the drawing of the principal figures is unusu- 
ally good. But the heads in the foreground are utterly out of pro- 
portion. Mr. Winslow Ilomer abandons more and more entirely his 
better manner. The color in his Shepherdess of Houghton Farm is 
not bad by accident, it would seem, but by deliberate design. Es- 
pecially may this be said of the raspberry-colored flesh. Sundown 
is comical rather than afflicting. Mr. Hosenden has three pictures, 
the most ambitious of which— What o’Clock is it ?— cannot be 
called a success. The color is glaring, the paint itself more con- 
spicuous than what it represents. Pendant le Repos is better, — 
well drawn and good in expression. ‘The Challenge is very good 
in parts, although the subject of necessity invites comparison with 
the work of Vibert and of others as clever. Mr. George Innes 
shows a variety of work,— for instance, a pyrotechnic Sunset 
(131), an imitation of Corot (411), and, most prominent, a very 
large canvas called The Old Time Sketching Ground, North 
Conway, Spring Morning. ‘This picture is hardly calculated to be 
embraced by a single glance, is panoramic or scenic in design. 
And it strikes one as being diluted rather than broad in treatment 
or large in effect. Mr. Eakins’s Pair-Oared Shell is a clever piece 
of realistic work. <A large portrait from his hand is hung on the 
very worst bit of wall in the whole Academy, and cannot possibly be 
seen. Mr. Mulirmann gives us some clever drawings in black and 
white and aquarelle, Mr. LaFarge only two water-colors of flowers, 
—one of which, No. 28, is most exquisite. 

Having found fault with Munich for non-performance, I must on 
the other hand give a word of hearty praise to one of her youngest 
disciples, Mr. T'wachtmann, whose landscape studies are bold, strong, 
and artistic, full of promise in many ways. 

In conclusion I may say that the sculpture is more insignificant 
than usual, and the room where it is put is so dark that there 
would be small satisfaction in looking at it even if it were better. 





| are so perfectly adapted to a limited display of the fine arts. 


| Vista is more than pretty, it is imposing. 


The second exhibition of the Society of American Artists, which | 


closed just before the opening of the National Academy, was not 
as satisfactory as we had been led to expect, nor indeed as satisfac- 
tory as the first. Mr. C. L. Pearce, for example, Mr. Milne Ramsay, 
and Miss Dodson, whose works last year were so interesting, this 
year sent nothing at all. And though the Munich men favored this 
rather than the Academy exhibition, they did not give us all we had 
aright to look for. Mr. Chase’s portrait of Mr. Duveneck was very 
clever, though hardly pleasing as a composition, nor to be compared 
with the Ready for a Ride, of last season. , His Baptistery of St. 
Mark’s was also excellent, unaffected, and well finished. Mr. Shir- 
law exhibited a careful study-head (No. 86), and his Gooseherd, ad- 
mirably vigorous and expressive, if somewhat gaudy in color. And 
better still, a littke Study, two women (No. 134). Mr. Duveneck’s 
canvases were ambitious and showed some good work. Beauty of 
any sort he rarely seeks. Mr. Frank Currier sent some very clever 
heads, and Mr. Twachtmann more of his promising landscapes. Mr. 
Beckwith’s Jeanne was far better than his usual flesh-tints. Mr. 
Will. IL. Low fell beneath the level of his Jour des Morts of last 





| admiration, though they are very creditable to an art community 


year, and Mr. Frank Lathrop’s Japanesey and disjointed figures, 
Eleanor and Rosamond, were of no value in comparison with the por- 
trait he then exhibited. Mr. Fred. Brideman’s Siesta also was un- 
worthy of his power. Mr. Frank Fowler's Baechus was no Greek, 
and was cruel and vulgar rather than simply sensuous. Mr. Bolton 
Jones had a good Brittany landscape, Mr. J. M. Stone a clever por- 
trait sketch (No. 51), and Miss Kibbe another (No. 88). Miss 
Cassatt’s Portrait (No. 99) if less chalky in color, and Mr. Wyatt Ea- 
ton’s Mirror if less soft and undecided, would have been better. Mr. 
George Fuller’s smokiness is growing to be a fatal mannerism. It 
was less evident, however, in two or three pictures he sent to this 
exhibition than in those at the Academy. No. 70 was especially 
good. Mr. Alden Weir’s scene, called In the Park, was common- 
place in sentiment, raw in color, and out of drawing. 

Two such artists as Mr. Wm. Hunt and Mr. LaFarce indorsed 
the new society in preference to the Academy. ‘The latter contrib- 
uted two beautiful flower-pieces and a tiny Venus Anadyomene, 
poetic in sentiment, masterly in execution, a gem in its way. Mr. 
Hunt had a strong and careful portrait-of himself and a large Water- 
fall. The finish of the latter was precise enough to tempt to close 
inspection, when the tints were far too glaring. Across the room they 
found their true values, —all but those of the rainbow, which re- 
mained hopelessly opaque and vivid. 

Further, there were deserving of notice a small and not very re- 
markable interior by Mr. James Whistler, and a large canvas by Mr. 
Eakins representing a surgical demonstration by professor Gross. 
This was realistic art, of a surety. It was in general very well done 
and in parts powerfully. The figure of the professor was admirable. 
But there were faults in the perspective of the subordinate figures 
and discordances in the scale of color, which was too sombre to be so 
intensely vivified by the blood stains. 

Several collections of pictures by American and foreign artists 
have of late been sold for fair prices. Much the best was that of Mr. 
Albert Spencer, and here the prices were not only fair but very high; 
seventy-one pictures, almost all of small size, bringing $83,400. A 
Diaz that a few years ago sold for $800 now brought $2,700, and a 
Gérome with one figure and two dogs, $6,000. It was indeed a superb 
and characteristie specimen of his art, elaborate in the extreme, and 
showing his limitations as well as his powers. The color of the yel- 
low drapery was magnificent, the lustre and tint of the aecessories 
expressed with marvellous accuracy. Especially one noticed the 
azulejos of the lower wall. But the flesh of the man and the coat of 
the dogs were almost as smooth and polished as the tiles. A head 
by Couture, though not of his very best, acquired added value from 
the recent death of the painter. Mr. Boughton signed a curious 
specimen of the sort of thing so popular in England just now; Morn- 
ing was represented by a woman evidently past her first youth, 
wooden of frame and morbid of face, with flesh and draperies of 
unwholesome greenish tint. It would be impossible here to note all 
this collection offered of excellence. I would but remark once more 
the perfection of the smallest and most unassuming French landscapes 
— simple in theme, unaffected in technique, yet full of the mystery 
and breadth, full of the life and movement of nature itself — eran- 
deur achieved without violent color or unusual conditions, infinity 
comprised within a few square inches. 

M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 


THE EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
BOSTON. 


I. 


IN 


Our vanity may be pardoned if we greet with enthusiasm the first 
exhibition of contemporary art at the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton. Not that the pictures particularly commend themselves to our 
still in its infancy, but because the place and all its appointments 
Cer- 
tainly nothing has ever equalled them in that city, and on a similar 
scale nothing has ever surpassed them in other cities. Standing in 
the Allston room and glancing through the halls and corridor, the 
It savors modestly of a 
European gallery, —of those stately galleries in which the master- 
pieces of the world are collected. There is something official in this 
exhibition that marks a new era. Owing to our political condition 
many years must elapse before the State can lend a helping hand to 
the fine arts. In the absence of State patronage it is to be hoped 
that art will enjoy the semi-official patronage of the Museum; that 
this institution will take under its protection everything in art that 
is worth protecting. We sincerely trust, moreover, that the first 
exhibition of contemporary art inaugurated under the combined 
auspices of the Museum, the Art Club, and the Society of Archicects 
will not be the last. ‘ 

We miss on the walls the large creative works which only gov- 
ernments, churches, or wealthy corporations can order, and Which 
lend importance to foreign exhibitions. Without such works no na- 
tion can ever hold a foremost place in the hierarchy of art. Crea- 
tive pictures there are, but they are reduced to a minimum both in 
size and in quantity ; of portraits there are a goodly number, of genre 
compositions a few, and of landseapes a host. , 

Let us give the place of honor, as it should be given, to the off- 
spring of the imagination, and first discuss the creative works. It is 
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a singular fact that the grandest pictures in the American gallery 
should be in dimension among the smallest. Vedder's Death of | 
Abel (382) is one of the largest little pictures that we have ever | 
seen. It is an old acquaintance, but none the less welcome. Could 
anything be more weird or primeval than the landscape? There is 
something almost human in the rich brown hillocks magnificently 
drawn against a luminous sky. The key-note of color is struck on 
the horizon line. In the immediate foreground, at the base of two 
rude altars illuminated by a fainter, cooler, more ghastly light, lies 
the dead Abel. There are two kinds of landscape, the one smiling, | 
blooming, changeable, the other arid, sculptural, immutable. ~Ved- ; 
der is enamored of the latter, and no one renders it better. His | 
Fisherman (336) shows how much can be compressed into a few 
square inches. The color is delicious, and as for character, he sug- 
gests to us an old Roman fisherman who loafed about the quays of | 
Ostia some 2,000 years ago. He belongs to the family of the shep- 
herd tending his flock, unearthed in Rome a few years since. 

The transition from Vedder to LaFarge is easy and natural. It 
would be interesting to know. to what extent the one was influenced | 
by the other. Years ago they were intimate, though the ocean has 
since rolled between them for more than a decade. LaFarge is the 
tenderer of the two, Vedder the more robust. ‘The latter is master 
of his brush, which readily translates his ideas, while the former's 
pencil at times seems incapable of rendering his conceptions. When | 
he succeeds he is charming. What, for instance, could be more be- 
witching than his Water-Lily (331), lolling dreamily on the pond? 
His Anadyomene, too, bears the same poetic stamp, though the com- 
position is not irreproachable. LaFarge should leave to other men 
such subjects as Newport Beach (333). They belie his talent, 
which ought not to exhaust itself on what his humbler confreres can 
do better. Far inferior to Vedder and LaFarge are the others who 
have given vent to the imagination. Mr. Dewing’s pictures (418, 
471) cannot be pronounced a success, but they deserve a better place 
than his realistic brethren have seen fit to give him. The effort is 
worth something and should be encouraged. The line between the 
sublime and the ridiculous is fine and difficult to draw, a feat that 
Mr. Low (307) has not been able to perform. We must, however, 
praise his sweet sky, if we cannot his figure. 

Among the portraits there are two, which for unpretending qual- 
ities are very distinguished. They have that quiet air of dignity | 
which is so admirable in the old masters. No striving for effect | 
in either pose, color, or handling. Nothing but the simple truth, 
sifted through the author’s brain, purified, ennobled. These are | 
Hunt's portrait of Mrs. Adams (405) and Staigg’s portrait of his 
mother. Hunt’s modelling is more masterly than Staigg’s, but the 
latter’s color is good and his sentiment sweet; Staigg’s other por- | 
traits have not the same excellence, but we do not care to mar a 
handsome compliment by criticising what is less meritorious. 

Messrs. Chase and Vinton are the exponents of the new ideas. 
To use a current phrase, “ they go in for technique ;” other qualities 
apparently are of secondary importance. Their pictures are thor- 
oughly modern. It would be irrelevant here to discuss the tenets | 
of this school, but elsewhere, for the benefit of our artistic future, 
they should be exhaustively examined. In his portrait of a Lady 
(337), Mr. Vinton shows himself the pupil of Bonnat. No one has 
ever equalled this Frenchman in giving relief to objects. His cre- | 
ative forms lack ideality, his paint at times is brutally applied, but 
the reality of his personages is astounding. Mr. Vinton’s portrait 
has more relief than any painting in the room. The execution is | 
clever, but cleverer still the device by which he has relieved the 
monotony of the black gown with the boutonnitre of pansies. We 
should like to know his sitter. We feel somewhat as though she were 
playing second fiddle to his brush, as did a well-known amateur not 
many months ago. Mr. Chase, in No. 320, essays a tour de force. 
‘¢ [Il paint my man in gray, and all the accessories shall be gray ; 
still he shall detach himself from his surroundings.”? Some such 
feat Mr. Chase has dared himself to do, and he has done it. We 
sincerely congratulate him on his handling. The head is admirably | 
painted, but there the portrait ends. The rest is superfluous. If a 
full-length portrait is to be attempted, the boots and trowsers should 
not be expressed by two or three strokes of the brush. When the 
picture is suspended on the wall, these unpoetical appurtenances are 
nearest the eye of the spectator, and should not therefore be too 
coarsely treated. In other respects Mr. Chase has sent us a re- 
markable picture, which none but a veteran’s hand could have exe- 
cuted. Mr. J. M. Stone’s portrait, No. 314, is a sincere piece of | 
work, but too evenly overloaded with paint. In his efforts to be | 
vigorous he has failed to give us the delicate transitions of light l 
and shade that flesh always gives. He lacks suppleness, a quality | 
which generally comes with years. Mr. Healy’s portrait of Mr. 
Nathan Appleton (361) is — pardon us, we must say it— an intense 
Mr. Nathan Appleton, more Mr. Appleton than Mr. Appleton him- 
self. Miss Oakey exhibits a sprightly portrait of ‘‘a very young 
lady ” (403). Miss Oakey belongs to that class of female aspirants 
who, without much education, but with plenty of intelligence and | 
originality, produce things which no well-trained man would dare. 
The head of a negro (449), by Mr. Otto Grundmann, is that artist’s 
best work. It is broader and more effective than his other pictures. 
Mr. Grundmann is not brilliant, but he is painstaking, an essential 
quality for an instructor. His pupil, Miss Frances Osborne, exhibits | 


of a Woman Knitting, is pearly in tone, and very creditable for a 


beginner. It merits a worthier place. We shall conclude this arti- 
cle by praising Mr. Wm Sartain’s Italian Head (367). As far 
as type and execution are concerned it might pass for the head of a 
Frenchman painted in the days of the Directory. There is a strange 
fascination about the pensive head, a mysteriousness which the 
dark, impenetrable shadows serve to heighten. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
BOSTON CHAPTER. 


Tue last regular meeting of the season took place at the Archi- 
tectural Library of the Institute of Technology, vice-president Stur- 
gis in the chair. 

The following Resolution of the Board of Trustees of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, passed April 18, was laid before the 
meeting: — 

Resolved, That owing to the strong expressions of dissatisfaction and protest 


| against the assessment levied at the last annual convention for the purpose 


of publishing its Proceedings and those of the previous year, it is the opinion of 
the Board of Trustees that they should take it upon themselves to act for the 
interests of the Institute; the Treasurer is therefore directed to hold in trust the 
amount collected and not used for the purpose named; and the whole matter be 
held over for instructions from the next annual convention. 

Letters from Joseph T. Clarke, junior member, were also read, re- 
porting progress in the prosecution of his archeological researches in 
Europe concerning the Greek Doric order, undertaken mainly under 
the auspices of this Chapter. One result of his preliminary studies 
in Munich is an Essay on the Hypethral Question, which has been 
published by the Harvard Art Club, under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Norton. The reading of this essay, and a discussion there- 
upon, formed the principal business of the present meeting. The 
walls were covered with illustrative prints and photographs; and 
drawings setting forth the theories of Beulé, Hittorf, Fergusson, and 
others were displayed. The views of Mr. Clarke regarding the 
manner of lighting the Greek temples are entirely at variance with 
those now generally accepted by archeologists. He argues that 
there is no sufficient authority either in the remains themselves or in 
the texts of ancient authors or in medals, coins, or models, to sustain 
the theory of an opening of any kind in the roofs of the temples ; 
that the famous passage in Vitruvius, upon which the whole hype- 
thral theory is based, is at best obscure, and that the testimony of 
this author is not conclusive in regard to questions of Greek ‘art; 
that the chryselephantine statues and the treasures of .art aceumu- 
lated in the temples were not of a nature to sustain the changes of 
temperature to which they would have been subjected by an opening 
to the outer air; that the genius of the Greeks was opposed to the 
use of such elaborate mechanical contrivances of shutters, ete., as must 
have been needed to exclude the rain and dampness from the inte- 
rior ; that the mystery which was a part of the hicratic system in 
the worship of the Greeks, as of the Egyptians, would have been far 
more effectively sustained by the light of lamps and torches than by 


| the familiar light of day; that the example of the Roman Pantheon 


has no bearing upon the present question; that the structure of the 
Greek Doric temple is such that no light could be introduced through 
the roof without leaving large dark spaces in the area within; and 


| that Mr. Fergusson’s hypothesis of a clerestory is foreign to Greek 


methods, and is not in accordance with the text of Vitruvius. 
After a general discussion of the question by the members present, 
and a proposition to change the evenings of meeting in the session 


| beginning next autumn from Fridays to Wednesdays, the meeting 


adjourned. 





ANCIENT ARCHITECTURAL MOSAIC, 


Forty years ago mosaic might have been reckoned among the 
lost arts so far as this country [England] was concerned. It was 
treated as a subject of curious archeological study, and considerable 


| interest of a dilettante kind was taken in it, but of English mosaic 


there was absolutely none, nor had there been for centuries. The 
latest examples then known dated back to the period of the great 
mediawval art revival about the time of Henry III, and even then 
the art was a sickly kind of exotic, practised chiefly with imported 
materials and by foreign workmen. The modern revival of the art 
commenced in the year 1839, with an extensive and elaborate inlaid 
vavement by Mr. Blashfield, after designs furnished by H. S. Hope, 
- at whose country seat, Deep-dene, in Surrey, it was laid down. 
This pavement was formed of asphalte, colored cement, and Vene- 
tian pisé work. 

In what country, or at what period, the art originated it is difficult 
tosay. In the Egyptian Department of the British Museum there 
are some mosaic tesserae, and portions of the capital of a column 
with inlaid mosaic work, recently brought from a building at Tel-el- 
Yahoudeh, which is said to be of the time of Rameses II., or, at all 
events, of far earlier date than the time of the Ptolemies, which has 
hitherto been said to have afforded the earliest specimens of Egyp- 
tian mosaic. There are also, in the Assyrian Department, examples 


, of small mosaic work inlaid in ivory ornaments, from Nimroud, but 


they are mostly of Egyptian type. Hence we may infer that the art 


| originated in Egypt, and was thence transmitted to the East. Pliny 


two pictures. The one betrays the tyro; the other (433), Study mentions several Greek mosaic artists of great celebrity, particularly 
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Sosos of Pergamos, but no original specimens of their work have 
survived to the present day. An ancient Roman copy of the cele- 
brated work of Sosos, known as ‘ Pliny’s doves,” is to be seen in 
the museum of the Capitol at Rome. ‘The only other Greek mosaic 
now existing is a pavement discovered in 1763 at a villa near Pom- 
peii, bearing the name of Dioscorides, of Samos, but it seems to have 
been only a copy of his design. 

The art of mosaic was first introduced to Rome by Sylla about the 
year 80 B. C., when he returned home laden with the spoils of Greece 
and the East. It took the Roman fancy amazingly, and grew into 
surprising popularity, arriving at its highest perfection in the time of 
Iladrian, A. D. 117 to 138, and decayed at last only as the Roman 
Empire itself decayed. During the reigns of the twelve Ciesars the 
workers in mosaic are said to have been among the most honored 
artifivers in the city of Rome, and no house or building of any im- 
portance was without its mosaic. Cicero describes the pavement of 
his own house as lithostratum; Seneca said that he should indeed 
consider himself poor and sordid if the walls of his house were not 
adorned with mosaic; Julius Cesar, according to Suetonius, carried 
a mosaic pavement with him, to adorn his tent, through all his cam- 
paigns and progresses ; and wherever the Romans settled themselves, 
in Afriea, Spain, France, Britain, or the East, they carried the art 
with them, employing materials found or manufactured in the re- 
spective countries, when the marbles, or fictile tesserae, of their own 
Jand were not attainable. The following is a brief description of the 
several kinds of mosaic work in use among the ancient Romans: — 

1. Opus TresseLarumM, or Tesselated work. This was the most 
ancient kind, and was generally employed for pavements, very rarely 
indeed for walls. It consisted of small cubes of marble, seldom 
averaging more than three quarters of an inch square, each of which 
had to be sawn or worked by hand into the shape required by the 
pattern. ‘This was nearly always geometrical in design, worked out 
with the Greek fret and many other ornamental combinations. ‘The 
colors employed at first were probably chiefly black, white, and red; 
but blue and yellow were generally introduced subsequently to the 
invention of the Opus Figlinum, The best examples are at Pompeii, 
in the Sala of the Nuovo Braccio in the Vatican, and in the Baths 
of Caracalla, at Rome. 

2. Orus Secrtive, or Sectile work. This was employed exclu- 
sively for pavements, and was composed of large thin slices of mar- 
ble, not of little cubes. It depended for its effect, not upon the pro- 
duction of any particular design, but solely on the shape, color, and 
vein of the marbles employed. Owing to the extreme costliness of 
the materials, it was very seldom employed, and no examples are 
known out of Italy. The most noble specimen of it now existing is 
the pavement of the Pantheon at Rome, built by Agrippa, 27 B. c. 
In this splendid pavement the slices of marble are very large, por- 
phyry, giallo-antico, and pavonazetto being the principal marbles 
employed. They are arranged simply in round and square slabs al- 
ternately. 

3. Opus Figutnum, or Fictile work. After the.two former kinds 
had been for some time in use for pavements, a desire arose to 
employ mosaic as a decoration for the walls and curved surfaces of 
buildings. But for this purpose marble was often too costly, and 
did not possess sufficient variety of color for the more elaborate de- 
signs, hence the necessity for an artificial, or fictile, material. This 
was a vitreous substance, composed of silex and alumina, but with a 
larger proportion of silex than is used in modern times, and was 
colored by one or other of the metallic oxides. In the provinces of 
the Roman empire ceramic tesserze were formed of the various clays 
of the neighborhood, as, for example, the fine mosaic at W oodches- 
ter, the most elaborate discovered in this country, was constructed 
with tesserae made from clays now found in the neighborhood of 
Gloucester and the Forest of Dean. The vitreous material was also 
gilded by covering a thin film of leaf gold, spread over the material, 
with a thin plate of transparent glass, or with a fusible mixture, and 
fixing the whole by heat. The advantages of fictile tesserae over 
marble were (1) greater variety of color; (2) facility of working; 
(3) cheapness; (4) endurance of polish and brilliancy ; and hence 
the Opus Figlinum soon almost superseded the former kinds of 
mosaic, and “glassy walls,’’ cum aureo superinducto, overlaid with 
gold, became quite common, and were treated by the writers of the 
times as signs of too great luxury. Many examples of gilded mosaic 
have been found at Pompeii, perfectly well made, as pure in color- 
ing and as little obscured as when they were executed. 

4. Opus Vermicutatum, or Curvilinear work, with its three 
subdivisions of Major, Medium, and Minor work, constituted the 
full development and perfection of the ancient mosaic. In this style 
mosaic tock its place as one of the fine arts, and aimed at the di- 
rect imitation of all kinds of figures, ornaments, and pictures, in 
their true shades, colors, and reflexes, and used both marbles and 
fictile tesserse, adding even jewels and precious stones when neces- 
sary, to heighten the effect. The Major work was used in large 
pavements, or ceilings, and presented mythological figures, gods, 
genii, etc., with various ornaments on a colossal seale. The cubes 
were of large size, not always square, but more often so than in the 
smaller styles, and the workmanship was coarse and rough. It was 
also employed in combination with finer work, for filling in the flat 
tints and large draperies. The surfaces, too, were usually left un- 
polished, being merely rubbed down. Most of the ancient mosaies 
found in this country are of this class, aud the student should be 
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cautioned that they by no means afford the best specimens of the 
ancient art; their workmanship being rough, and their manufactured 
tessere comparatively soft. They owe their long endurance partly 
to the extreme solidity of their foundations, and to their having been 
buried out of the way of wear and injury for ages. The Medium 
work was much finer, and was used for subjects requiring greater 
delicacy and softness of treatment. ‘The cubes were smaller, and 
the workmanship finer. It was sometimes used for pavements, but 
mostly for walls. Fine examples are found at Pompeii. The Minor 
work was the finest and most elaborate of mosaics. It was used for 
portable pictures and for personal ornaments. Many of the strips 
were less than one twentieth of an inch across, and even smaller. It 
was finished with most minute nicety, highly polished, and rivalled 
even painting itself. 

Besides the above principal kinds of ancient mosaic there were 
others of a peculiar and subordinate kind, among which may be 
mentioned that called by Pliny “the unswept floor.” This was con- 
fined to the triclinium, or dining apartment, of dwellings, and repre- 
sented the fragments of a feast which might have fallen down, and 
been left scattered on the ground in the utmost confusion. Pliny 
ascribes it to a Greek designer, in which case it is one of the few ex- 
amples of bad taste produced by that nation. Another kind was 
the ‘‘ Opus incertum,” in which all kinds of marble were put together 
in an irregular shape, united into a mass with cement, Jaid upon the 
floor prepared to receive them, and reduced to a polished face by 
friction. They formed a handsome and durable pavement, resem- 
bling Venetian pisé and Italian trazzo floors, as used at the present 
day. Another most eccentric kind was the endeavor to apply mosaic 
to figures in relief. A rude mezzo-relievo figure was formed, cov- 
ered wih plaster; and then portions of the surface were eradually 
chipped away, and their places filled with delicate tesselation. Very 
few specimens of this are to be met with. 

For wall and vault decoration, after a smooth-keyed surface had 
been properly prepared, the tesserae were fixed with a cement called 
marmoratum, applied in small portions at a time, composed of slaked 
lime and powdered marble in the proportions of one to three, and 
blended with water and the white of eggs. This was intensely hard 
and very fine, but had the disadvantage of setting almost immedi- 
ately after its application, which rendered it impossible to displace 
any of the work, even for alterations during its construction, with- 
out destroying the whole. —W. H. R., in Building News. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF MILL BUILDINGS. 
Bosron, Mass. 
OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sir, —1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of No. 
174 of your paper, in which it is alleged that the modern cotton or 
woollen factory represents to the professional architect ‘* the mini- 
mum of result and almost the maximum of wasted opportunity.” 
“ Knowing it for the work of the builder and the engineer, he knows 
too that its unsightliness is not essential to its strength or to its 
serviceableness.”” Granted in part. There can be no good archi- 
tecture unless art and utility are combined in a consistent way. 

The dreariness of the factory town and the want of appreciation 
of architectural effect is farther imputed to the underwriters, and to 
them is also imputed ‘* hostility to architects.” 

In reply to this last very serious charge I beg leave to say that it 
has but little foundation in fact. The factory underwriters are the 
factory owners insuring each other under a mutual system, and work- 
ing through officers whose business it is to study the right methods 
of construction of the factory and auxiliary buildings, and to advise 
the owners what rules of construction they must follow in order to 
reduce the risk of loss by fire to a minimum. 

The factory owners constitute a class who have given much employ- 
ment to architects in the construction of dwellings, warchouses, and 
churches, and it bas always been a matter of great surprise to the 
writer, especially after the great fire, that they have not required 
their architects and builders to adopt the same methods of construc- 
tion and modes of preventing loss by fire that have compassed the 
safety of their factories. ‘This will not be accomplished until pro- 
fessional architects cease to class the engineer and the builder as 
having a function in the construction of buildings separate and dis- 
tinct from their own. : 

These officers of insurance companies, of whom the writer is one, 
have no hostility to true architects whatever, but as underwriters 
they are compelled to take the position of hostility to the work of 
very many of the professional architects, for the following reasons : 
In several cases in which the writer has had knowledze of their 
work, in the construction of factories, workshops, or other buildings 
intended for industrial purposes, they have constructed buildings 
that were either unsafe to insure, not strong enough for the work 
to be done in them, or unfit in some important way for their proposed 
use; or, else, the plans presented and sometimes adopted have involved 
an expense for mere architectural effect entirely inconsistent with 
the necessary conditions of the work to be done in the buildings. 
The writer could designate cases in which factory owners have in- 
curred very heavy expenditures in altering the work done under the 
direction of the professional architect, in order to secure safety and 
fitness in the buildings constructed. ‘ 

Furthermore the mutual underwriter distrusts the work of many of 
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the professional architects because in most of the city buildings 
lately constructed under their control or supervision the method of 
construction is such as to assure the maximum of risk from the mint- 
num of fire. 

?Much attention has been given in {hese late years, by professional 
architects, to the building of churches. They have but to ask any 
underwriter and they will learn that with scarcely an exception 
churches are considered very bad risks, and for the best of reasons, 
since what are called brick and stone churches are very apt to burn. 
Next to churches the chief attention of architects appears to have 
been given to warehouses and shops. With few exceptions the new 
structures in the burnt district of Boston could not be admitted to 
the mutual system of factory insurance if placed separately near the 
factories and under the protection of their fire apparatus, because 
many of the worst faults of the old buildings that were burned have 
been repeated in the new. In very many of them also the use of the 
interior has been subordinated to the architectural effect of the ex- 
terior; hence they are not only unsafe but in some measure unfit for 
their purpose. 

Hotels are among the worst risks taken by underwriters, yet in 
some of the apartment buildings now being constructed some of the 
worst faults and gravest causes of danger are being repeated. 


School-houses can be constructed in such manner that no fire | 


eould exist in one under such conditions as to cause the danger of a 
panic among the children, such as was lately prevented in New York 
by the courage of the female principal. There is one private school- 
house that would meet this condition in Boston, but the last public 
school-house built could not be insured in a well-managed mutual 
factory insurance company, and the faults which make it unsafe have 
made its construction more expensive than a safe construction would 
have been. I think you will admit that if there is any ground what- 
ever for the following allegation, which I do not hesitate to make, — 
that it is a more hazardous business to insure stone churches, city 
warehouses, and brick or stone hotels than*it is to insure factories 
used for the extra-hazardous purposes of manufacturing cotton and 
wool, —it is time to question the capacity of those who under the 
name of architects have constructed these buildings. 

In your comments upon the record of the fires in factories you cite 
in evidence of the alleged hostility of the factory underwriters to the 
architects that they (the underwriters) “ even go so far as to provide 
plans and specifications” for factories. I send you herewith one of 
these plans, but before you copy it would it not be well to ask from 
your contributors sketches and specifications for a factory building, 
say 350 feet long, 72 feet wide, and four stories high? The elevation 
should be accompanied by a sectional plan showing the mode of con- 
struction of the floors and roof, and the specifications should give the 
detail of all the material to be used. You may then have the oppor- 
tunity to compare our plan with any that may be submitted, and we 
may then ask the question, Which is the true architect, he who 
subordinates architectural effect to the conditions of safety and fit- 


ness for intended use, or he who sacrifices either or both of the latter | 


to the former? 

In the number of your paper which you have sent me I find eight 
pages of letterpress and four pages of illustrations; aside from the 
paragraphs to which this communication is a reply there is not a 
single sentence treating any question of the right construction of a 
building. In connection with the picture of a church, there is noth- 
ing to show whether it was really built of stone, or whether it is a 
stone sham screening a combustible timber church inside, or whether 
it is provided with such an arrangement for the furnaces as to make 
it safer to insure it to burn than to insure it not to burn; of which 
description of church I ean point out to you several examples within 
the limits of an afternoon’s walk from your office. 

Will you kindly send me a number of your paper containing a 
study or design for a factory or workshop, in order that I may com- 
pare the method of construction of the professional architect with 
the requirements of the underwriter. 

Very truly yours, E. A. 


NOTES OF EXPERIENCE AND INEXPERIENCE, 


17. Smokep Ceriincs.— Probably the reason why in our two-coated 
plastering, the smoke and dust of a room soon reveal every lath and fur- 
ring-strip, is that the compression of the mortar against the laths and 
furrings renders it more impervious to the smoke-laden air in those places. 


21. Native Sronres.—A few years ago, efforts were made to develop 
some native stone quarries. ‘The writer would like to know whether any 
of the following stones can now be procured ;— 

(1.) Newburyport marble, — a beautiful, bright green variety. 

(2.) Iloosac soapstone, — the compact, greenish kind. 

(3.) Eastern marble, so-called, apparently a black serpentine. 

(4.) Is there any quarry of the Saugus porphyry from which pieces of 
fair size can be obtained ¢ 

(5.) Why is not the Stoneham marble quarry worked ? 

It is rather humiliating to think that the Albany Capitol Commissioners 
send to Africa for purple marble, while our Saugus farmers build their 
pasture walls of porphyry, and that architects should be obliged to content 
themselves with black slate and granite for ashlar and columns, while the 
owners of a quarry of stone almost equal to black porphyry look on in- 
ditferent. Would it not be a good idea to begin an architectural museum, 
where architects can find where to procure the materials which they want 
only occasionally, but want very much at those times? As matters now 
are, if one wants a porphyry column, he runs about among all the dealers, 
who chill him by saying that it would be impossible to work a quarry fo: 
one job,” and in the end he has to use the familiar old red granite. The 
next week another architect has the same desire for porphyry, and meets 
with the same disappointment, and so on. Some means of combining the 
demand might lead to its being supplied. C. 


22. WELLS AND CessPpoo_s — Suppose that a tight cesspool is emptied 
through a line of tight drain-pipe, which in turn empties through ramifying 
lines of open-jointed land tile, what should be the least distance between 
the house-well and the first open-joint in the nearest line of land-tiles, the 
fall of land being good, and the well on the upper side of the system of 
drains ? Oven-JOrn’. 

NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Tne Wasutnatron Scuoo.t-Housk Competition, — Twelve architects 
in Albany, Baltimore, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Washington were willing 
to accept the improper terms of the competition for a school-house at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and have submitted designs. 


Lirtinc A RaiLtroap BripGe.— The iron shoes in which rest two of 
the spans, each weighing one hundred and eighty tons, of the long Lehigh 
Valley Railroad bridge at Easton, Pa., lately sank about an inch, thus 
throwing the bridge out of grade. As it was certain that the depression 
would continue, because the inside masonry of the pier is less solid than 
the outside, an iron casting twelve feet long, three feet three inches wide, 
and three inches thick, weighing seven thousand pounds, has been success 
fully placed under the spans by the use of hydraulic jacks. The work was 
accomplished without causing the stoppage of a single train. 


DISCOVERIES ON THE ViIMINAL AT Rome.— Signor Domenico Costanzi, 
the owner of the world-known hotel near S. Niccolo da ‘Tolentino, is build- 
ing the foundations for a ‘Teatro Nazionale, a huge construction, which will 
afford accommodation for 3,300 spectators. It occupies the whole block 
between the Quirinal Hotel and the Vie Torino, Firenze, and Strozzi. As 
soon as the excavations began he discovered an ancient street, eighteen feet 
wide, following the summit of the Viminal and the watershed between the 
valleys of the Vieus Patricius and the Vicus Longus. A noble private 
palace, name unknown, faces the street on the north side. First to appear 
was the peristyle, with rows of columns made of bricks, coated with painted 
stucco, in the Pompeian fashion. Several apartments open on the peri- 


| style, the most conspicuous of them being the lararium or family chapel. 


The pavement is inlaid with the rarest marbles in graceful designs; the 

side walls painted with arabesques; the back wall above the altar has a 

fresco with life-sized figures, representing the Olympian Jupiter and veiled 

figures sacrificing to him. ‘The works of art and various antiquities dis- 
1 


| covered within the palace make already a valuable collection. There is a 


lovely hermaphrodite lying on the bed under the influence of a dream, The 
attitude of the statue recalls to mind the Borghese hermaphrodite, which 
was presented to Cardinal Scipione by the monks of 8S. M. Della Vittoria. 
He thought so much of the gift that he afterward built, at his own cost, 
the facade of their church. The Costanzi hermaphrodite is in a perfect 
condition ; one hand and one foot are missing, because, having been restored 
ab antiquo, the rust and oxidation of the iron joinings made them split. 
The head is as finely worked as acameo. The statue was found carefully 


| concealed between two walls, protected by a roof of stones, and lying like 


My experience is that the laths begin to show first, and the studs and fur- | 


rings are revealed later, and that, if anything, the plaster is not so white 
over the furrings as over the laths. Perhaps the laths in Lath-and-Plaster’s 
case may have been too dry, and may have sucked the moisture out of the 
mortar, thus diminishing its density. C. 





20, Brick Drains vs. GLazep Drain-Pipe.—I have meta mason, 
who has had many years experience with the way in which drains work, 
who says that, given a brick drain and a glazed-pipe drain of equal capac- 
ity, the brick drain will keep itself cleaner than the pipe drain. I 
have seen a short line of drain pipe which, carrying the waste from the 
kitchen sink to the grease-trap, became so choked in a short time that it 
had been found necessary to ran a pump-chain through it, one end com- 
ing out through the trap and the other just outside of the kitchen wall, so 
that by working it backwards and forwards from time to time a passage 
could be kept open. Will some one tell me whether there is any founda- 
tion in fact for my mason’s assertion ! Pome Cuan. 


a corpse in his coffin. It is now exhibited at No. 15 Via di S. Basilio, and 
will be shfortly placed in the vestibule of Signor Costanzi’s new palace, by 
S. M. Maggiore. The frescoes of the lararium have been presented to the 
town and placed in the Capitoline gallery of pictures, together with a tomb- 
stone of some servants of the Emperor Commodus. Later on, and in the 
same place, the following monuments were discovered: Statue of a youth 
carrying a hydria on the shoulder; statue of a boy eating grapes ; bust of 
a female (part of the head missing), with a peacock on the plinth ; bust of 
Ariadne, two columns of breccia corallina, coins, cameos, lamps, pottery, 
water-pipes, brick stamps, ete. — The Atheneum. 





ImpeRISHABLE Water-Covors.-—A new and important discovery is 
asserted to have been made by M. Mery, a Frenchman, which, if it prove 
to be true, will be valuable to the painting arts and trades. He has been 
experimenting a great many years, and he claims now to have hit upon 
the means of making and applying imperishable water-colors. He docs 
not explain what he uses as a vehicle for his pigments, but it is something 
which, while it will mix with water, is not soluble in it. Whatever it is, 
it renders the colors unalterable, and, as it becomes after a time as hard as 
cement or stone, they may be said to be indestructible. It can be applied 
to any surface suitable for ordinary oi] or water painting, such as wood, 
paper, glass, stone, canvas, etc., and can be prepared so as to dry in a few 
minutes or remain moist for an indefinite length of time. It is suggested 
that possibly M. Mery has rediscovered the long lost art of encaustic paint- 
ing, which is supposed to have been applied and fixed by means of heat. 
It seems almost incredible that a paint can be applied by means of water, 
and yet not be affected by it afterward, but our authority is excellent for 
saying that such is really the case. — Exchange. 




















